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We publish below the Card of Mr. James 
Ronaldson, of Philadelphia, to the Farmers of 
the United States, announcing the unpleasant ti- 
dings that the vessel in which the seed that he 
had ordered from Europe for their benefit had 
been wrecked at sea, and the seed consequently 
lost. It will be recollected by our readers, that 
in the communication which appeared in our pa- 
per last autumn from this estimable gentleman, 
that he gave notice of his intention of importing 
certain grain and grass seeds, with a view of ena- 
bling the agriculwurists of our country, at the bare 
expense of cost and charges, of supplying them- 
selves with such of the assortment ordered by 
him, as they might wish, being stimulated to 
make this effort by the sole desire of benefitting 
the great cause of the husbandry of his adopted 
country, believing that a change in seed would 
be greatly promotive of the successful culture of 
our lands. Though he hasbeen foiled in this 
noble and generous effort to confer a benefit up- 
on the country, by the disasters of wind and 
weather, he is not the less entitled to the thanks 
of those whose prosperity it was his object to 
promote. For ourself, we feel the obligation of 
the debt of gratitude as sensibly, as though it had 
been intended exclusively to advance our indivi- 
dual interest ; for it is amongst our most cherish- 
ed principles, that acts of public utility, emana- 
ting from the philanthropic impulses of generous 
hearts, are infinitely more worthy of appreciation 
than those benefactions which look not beyond 
the aggrandizement of a personal friend. 

Mr. Ronaldson says, that “ this disaster has de- 
feated the project ;” but when we trace in our 
mind’s eye the vastness of his moral stature, we 
think we can promise for him, that the “defeat” 
is but present in its effects, and that phoenix like, 
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A CARD. 
To the Farmers of the United States. 

In October, 1836, I stated to those who felt an 
interest in trying the effects of a change of seed 
on our grain crops, that some varieties of oats, 
barley, wheat, rye and grass, such as promised to 
suit oursoil and climate, had been ordered from 
Britain. 

The gentleman to whom the commission was 
confided, made the selections with great judg- 
ment, and put the seed on board a newly repaired 
brig, the Cartha, Capt. Morrisson, to sail from 
Greenock, Dec. 20. 

The vessel not arriving in due time, it became 
proper that those who had sent me orders for 
seed should be advised of this circumstance; and 
as there was a probability that some disaster had 
befallen the vessel, they might apply the land in- 
tended for the imported seed to some other pur- 
pose. Since writing the Cireular of March 17, 
communicating the above information, it has been 
announced in the newspapers that the brig Cartha 
has been abandoned at sea, crew and passengers 
saved. (Ship news, Pennsylvania Inquirer, March 
29, 1837.) 

This disaster has defeated the project; and 
this communication is made that those who felt 
an interest in the experiment should be made ac- 
quainted with the cause of its failure. 

JAMES RONALDSON. 

Philadelphia, April 4, 1837. 


What a country of varied climate is this of ours! 
On the 11th of the present month, a friend wri- 
ting us from Albany, New York, informs us, that 
the Hilderburg mountain, distant about 10 miles 
from that place, was then covered with snow, and 
that winter had lingered so long in the lap of 
spring, that he had not been able to plough his 
fields or repair his fences. On the 14th instant, 
we find by the Advertiser, published in Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, that the good people of that 
city had been enjoying the luxury of lettuce, ra- 
dishes and asparagus, for some time, and hoped 
by the expiration of another week to add green 
peas to the list of good things. By the Savan- 
nah, Geo. papers, we find, that on the very day 
wher. our friend in the vicinity of Albany, was 
looking upon his snow-clad mountains, unable to 
break the earth, the citizens of the former city 





were luxuriating on green peas. 


Notwithstanding we may subject ourself to the 
imputation of being “a croaker,” stapding in the 
relation we do to the agricultural community, we 
cannot refrain from discharging what appears to 
us an imperative duty. Believing as we do that 
the growing crop of wheat will be a short one, 
we think it but justice to say so; for the trath, 
however unsavory it may be to those whose in- 
terests may be affected by it, should be told. We 
have taken much pains to inform ourself upon the 
subject, both by correspondence and personal 
conversations with farmers, and from the best in- 
formation we can gain, we do not believe that in 
the aggregate, in most of the wheat growing 
states, half of an average crop will be realized. 
In proof of this, we will instance a fact related 
tous by a gentleman residing in the valley of 
Virginia—in that beautiful region of fertile lime- 
stone lands, which was, until within the last two 
or three years, so remarkable for its prolific yield of 
wheat—he informed us that he had seeded 160 
bushels of wheat, and did not believe he would 
get more than his seed back again—nor. is his a 
solitary case ; for with few exceptions in évery 
quarter where our inquiries have been pushed, a 
similar disastrous condition of things exist. If 
this be the case, and we believe it is, we should 
like to know what possible good can result from 
concealing it. Is it not better, by timely notice 
of the fact, to direct the attention of farmers and 
planters to the necessity of putting in other crops, 


and mortification they are destined to experience 
from their wheat crops ? 

Although disappointment inevitably awaits them 
in the product of this heretofore important sta- 
ple, there is yet time, if properly used, to do 
much in the way of repairing losses from this 
source. By putting inan extra quantity of corn, 
or paying additional attention to the usual crop— 





by seeding more oats, barley, and buckwheat, a 
great deal may be done. So also, should more 
roots of every description be planted—no matter 
what kind they may be, if judiciously managed, 





they will provelucrative as a branch of hus band- 
ry : and while we are speaking on this latter de- 





so as meesurably to make up for the deficieney 
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te we must be permitted to express our 
egret, that vo litile attention has been paid to it 
by farmersgenerally. Any ground that will grow 
a good crop of corn, will yield with equal labor a 
crop of roots, as parsnips, carrols, 

mangel wurtzel, ruta baga, turnips, and po- 
Yasar. We will venture the assertion, that any 
soil “that will yield 50 bushels of corn, will, with 
the same quantity of manure and amount of la- 
bor, produce from $00 to 700 bushels of most 
of the above enumerated roots; such being the 
fact, it has always appeared to us strange, that ag- 
riculturists manifested so much indifference to 
their culture, when their interests were so closely 
connected with the pursuit of an opposite course 
of policy, We have known many farmers, with 
from 6 to 20 milch cows, who, during the greater 
part of the winter, scarcely got milk and butter 
enough for their own tables. Why is this so?— 


“The question is easy of solution. Without pro- 


per succulent food, no cow, and we care not how 
good she may be, can secrete any considerable 
portion of milk. In spring and summer, when 
they are permitted to range in luxuriant pastures, 
we find cows generously returning the kindness 
extended towards them—here the reason is obvi- 
ous—they get plenty of that peculiar nutriment, 
which is convertible into milk,—and this very 
fact should teach us all, that when deprived of 
those pastures by the recurrence of winter, we 
should provide them with a good substitute, and 
surely there can be none better than wholesome 


roots. 

With these brief remarks, we will proceed to 
eopy a few of the paragraphs which reach us 
through our correspondents, and exchange papers, 
upon the subject of the growing wheat crops: 

- The Wheat Crop.—The Maysville (Ky.) Ea- 

‘gle of the 15th inst. says: 
_% The Wheat crop, in this region of Kentucky, 
sofarias we have been enabled to ascertain from 
the reports of the most respectable farmers, pre- 
sents @ more unpromising appearance than for 
many years past.” 

“Most of the papers received at the Centreville 
Times office concur in the opinion, that all wheat 
of fallsowing has been very much injured du- 
Ting tHe past winter, and that enough can scarcely 
"be'in the ground to ensure a fair crop. Great 

laint is‘heard of the unpromising aspect of 
the Rye, it being so far as perceived, greatly inju- 
red by the winter frosts. Quere—Did the seed 
“sown last fall, of wheat and rye, vegetate? We 
Wiitihk the-most of it'did not—Centreville Times. 

Phe Spring Wusar sown by the editor of the 
Centreville Times, looks so far, remarkably fair; 
‘faiter by. great odds than the fall sowing.—Zbid. 

Tie editor'of the Chestettown Bugle, says :— 


_ "Proms every quarter we receive the ‘most discour- 


aging accounts of the wheat andrye crops, Ma- 





ny of our farmers sowed but little, and indeed 
some of them sowed none of the former grain last 
fall, reserving their land for a spring crop of oats. 

Within the last two weeks we have heard of 
several persons whose wheat had been so com- 
pletely destroyed by the severity of the winter as 
to offer no prospect of a crop, and they are also 
ploughing up their wheat fields to seed oats. The 
season at present is highly favorable for planting 
corn, ‘and we are gratified to learn that notwith- 
standing the extreme backwardness of the spring, 
our farmers generally are prepared toavail them- 
selves of it. 

The growing crop—The accounts relative to 
the wheat crops in Virginia continue unfavorable. 
The Alexandria Gazette says:—We yesterday 
conversed with an intelligent farmer from one of 
the best sections of Virginia, for growing wheat, 
who informed us that one of his neighbors had 
ploughed up fifty acres of wheat, and would do 
the same with forty more, with a view to seeding 
oats and planting corn; he further remarks that 
that course will be adopted generally in his neigh- 
borhood. Making all allowances, there can be 
no doubt, that the wheat crop in Virginia has a 
bad prospect. 

Per Contra, however, afier the above was writ- 
ter, a gentleman from Loudoun informed us that 
the prospect for wheat, in his neighborhood, was 
not so bad as represented. 


The Hagerstown Courier, on this subject, says: 
—We are sorry to hear our farmers complaining 
about their prospects of a wheat crop, the grain at 
this time does not look very promising, but we 
hope that the season may be such as to afford 
them an abundant harvest. 

We learn that in that part of Anne Arundel 
bordering on West River and its vicinity, the ac- 
counts are equally unfavorable, many of the wheat 
fields having been ploughed up.— Balt. Amer. 


The crops in Pennsylvania.—We have been 
making inquiries of several farmers, all of whom 
concur in the belief that should the weather con- 
tinue favorable the crop of wheat, &c., will be a 
fair one. Some fields in this neighborhood look 
well, while in others the grain is scarcely above 
ground; this, however, is probably owing to the 
late sowing.—A few warm days may effect a great 
change.— Hanover Herald. 


The Fredericktown (Md.) Herald, says:—“We 
regret to see from various quarters of the country, 
statements of the prospect of a failure of the wheat 
crops again during the present season, and in our 
own neighborhood we are sorry to find that a 
general opinion prevails that the grain has been 
very much destroyed by the severity of the win- 
ter, and on account of the badness of the seed.— 
Many persons we understand are ploughing up 
their wheat fields and putting them down in oats 
and corn. A marked difference however, it is 
said, exists between the western seed, or the old 
wheat seed, and the seed of the last crop, as the 
latter is by far the most indifferent.” 

The Poughkeepsie Telegraph, published in 
Dutchess County, New York, affords us the 
following gratifying intelligence from that fertile 
tegion of the Empire State, and would that we 
could receive similar paragraghs from the other 





wheat growing portions of our country. 
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THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 

















Winter Grary—Owing to the cold dry wee- 
ther of November, winter grain in this section of 
the country was considerably injured by not 
taking as deep root as for promising 
rowth, and by the roots being exposed to the 
rast on the surface by the removal of the earth 
by wind. At the opening of spring, farmers pre- 
dicted very light crops from the foregoing ca 
but we are now informed that should the spring 
henceforth prove favorable to the growth of wheat 
and rye, there is every prospect of an abundant 
crop in this county. 

_Tue Crors—We have seen accounts from 
different parts of the state, respectifig the grow- 
ing crops, which with one exception, are by no 
means flattering. In this county but little wheat 
was seeded last fall, and many seeded none at 
all, rye being much more productive in our light 
and sandy soil. Last year our farmers did not 
get any thing like a return of seed, and the high 
price of wheat deterred many from buying, so 
that there was, probably, not one-fourth of the 
usual quantity seeded. It cannot, therefore, be 
expected that there will be any thing like an av- 
erage crop the ensuing season, even should it be 
favorable. Inthe mountainous region of Vir- 
ginia, the farmers anticipate an almost entire 
failure of the wheat crop, and are preparing their 
fields for oats and corn. Some of them have 
wisely procured the Spring Wheat, so success- 
fully cultivated at the North, which will doubt- 
less yield them a good crop. The Cumberland 
Civilian states that the prospect, in that region, 
of an average crop is somewhat promising — 
Though not far advanced for the seasun, the 
wheat, in general, is said to have such an appear- 
ance as to promise a tolerably good yield.—Ad- 
vocate, Denton, Eastern Shore, Md. 

Grain—We understand that some of the far- 
mers of Pikeland consider the prospect for wheat 
and rye, so gloomy that they have ploughed their 
fields for oats and corn.— Westchester Record, 





Extract of a letter from a highly esteemed cor- 
respondent in Pennsylvania, to the editor of 
the Farmer and Gardener, dated 

BeruLeueM, April 18, 1887. 

“ Dear Sir,—I wish I could give you a more 
encouraging account of our prospects for an a- 
bundant harvest. There ia still a chance for the 
better—at present there is no denying that most 
of the rye fields have not stood well the winter, 
and the long continued alternate freezing and 
thawing, besides, we suffer just now under a con- 
tinued spell of wind, which is blowing the par- 
ched ground off the young and tender plants.— 
There seems to be a great difference between 
fields on which, last fall, old seed (viz. of 1835,) 
has been used, and such which have been seeded 
with new grain of the last crop, the former look- 
ing much more promising. Many farmers are 
ploughing their rye-fields down for oats or corn. 
Rye sowed in buckwheat stubbles will not come 
to any thing. Wheat! am happy to say looks 
better, generally ; this would, it seems, warrant 
the inference that, the wretched state of rye fields 
is principally owing to the deficiency of the seed; 
because, what little wheat was raised last year 
was a perfect grain, which was not the case with 
rye. ip) hus far no traces of devastation by in- 
sects. 
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“ [From the Farmers’ Register.) 
REMARKS ON THE USE, VALUE, AND 
CULTURE OF SWEET POTATOES. 

Columbia, 8. C. January 5, 1887. 


The interest on agricultural subjects seems to 
have much diminished of late in this part of the 
United States, and as much as we can perceive, in 
other parts also. When we have done with pres- 
ident making, and the meetings of abolition soci- 
eties at the north and west, we can talk of noth- 
ing else than rail roads. It is all very well, each 
jn its proper place; but it seems to me, that we ne- 
glect too much our own natural, noble pursuit, ag- 
riculture. Formerly, this country furnished many 

of Europe, and the West India Islands, with 
read stufis; but now Europe sends us flour, 
wheat, and other grains in great quantities, and 
mirable dictu,even hay. I shall not attempt to 
seek for the causes of this anomaly, lest it should 
lead me into the interminable speculations about 
banks, currency, abundance or scarcity of money, 
good, bad, and indifferent. It seems enough to 
say here, what few will’ dispute, that there is 
something wrong in all this. Leaving, then, 
these elevated and fruitful subjects of discussion, 
] shall take the humble task of making a few ob- 
servations on the culture of the sweet potato. 

At the 474th page of the number of your Far- 
mers’ Register, for the last month, is a piece sign- 
ed S. Carter; this gentleman very reasonably dis- 
believes the assertions of some of his neighbors 
that the potatue vines are poisonous to cattle; or 
at least they occasion them to swell. As for the 
latter effect, it is very possible that potatoe vines, 
as well as other rich succulent food, may, when 
eaten too greedily, or too abundantly, have that 
effect. It is, however, little to be feared that the 
season of the year’when Mr. Carter speaks of 
cutting his vines for provender; for then, much 
of their succulence has dried up, and probably 
given place to highly nutritious matter. The sa- 
ving of the vines of the potatoe for cattle is not 
practised in this state, that I know of; but it is 
not that they are not worthy of it; but because we 
are too careless in taking every advantage offered 
us by a bountiful climate. It may also be on ac- 
count of the difficulty of curing these vines, so 
as to keep them in bulk. As to their nutritive 
quality, there are very few vegetables more whole- 
some and nutritious. Many years ago, I was in- 
formed on authority scarcely to be doubted, that 
in the island of St. Domingo, horses and mules 
were in many parts entirely fed all the year round 
on potatoe vines , and my informant assured me, 
that he knew a cultivator in the vicinity of Cape 
Francais, who mae yearly about $19,000, by sen- 
ding every day, potatve vines to the city, where 
they were bought for the exclusive food of hor- 
ses, mules, and cattle. On the plantation or farm 
of this cultivator, the vines, and not the roots, 
were the chief object. 

I am glad to have it also in my power to 
strengthen the authority of Mr. Carter, as regards 
his experiment of planting small potatoe roots, 
for the purpose of producing sprouts to be trans- 
planted in due time, into the beds prepared for. 
them. This is a practice much followed in this. 
#tate,and many persons, L among the rest, think 





countries where the summer is too sh 














ort to 
duce the potatoe in perfection by any other. 
usual way is to prepare a nursery bed of small 
dimensions, in a warm and sheltered situation, by 
manuring it highly with stable manure; make 
drills in this bed at very short distances from 
each other, from five to ten inches, and in these 
drills put small potatoe roots, so close as to touch, 
and cover them lightly. This should be done 
earlier than the usual season for planting the crop; 
and for fear of frost, the seed may be covered 
with straw, leaves, or some such matters, A bed 
about four feet wide, and fifty or sixty feet long, 
will furnish sprouts enough to plant at least an a- 
cre of ground. It is necessary to have the beds 
ready to plant the sprouts, so as to take advantage 
of every shower of rain, to transplant whatever 
sprouts are large enough, that is a few inches 
high. The nursery bed will soon again be cover- 
ed with a new set to plant at the next suitable 
weather, Potatoes produced in this manner, are 
generally smooth and well formed, and the crop 
very abundant. Every facility afforded, for the 
extended cultivation of this invaluable root, is un- 
doubtedly a great advantage; for it is nutritive 
and wholesome in a high degree. Many planters 
in this state feed their negroes for several months, 
exclusively on sweet potatoes, and during that pe- 
riod, they are all, young or old, healthy and fat. 
I have very little doubt but it might be advantage- 
ously cultivated for the manufacture of sugar, 
which it would probably produce in greater abund- 
ance than the beet; for not only can sugar be 
extracted from its read formed saccharine matter, 
butalso from the starch which it contains in great 
abundance. This is, at least, well worth the trial. 
I am, very respectfully, sir, your ob’t servant, 


N. HERBEMONT. 


os 


CULTURE OF THE PEACH. 


Wiimineton, April 5th, 1837. 
GENTLEMEN :—] have cut the enclosed article 
from the Hamilton Intelligencer, and believing 
it highly important to the Public, request its 
publication in your paper. I believe it is from 
the pen of Judge Millikin, of Butler county, Ohio. 
He is a practicing Physician, of age and much 
experience with regard tothe subject on which 
he writes. I do not consider myself skilled in 
the science of Horticulture, but from observa- 
tion, have long known the existence of the facts, 
for which the writer gives us philosophical rea- 
sons in their support. B. HINKSON. 


PEACH TREES. 


I frequently hear complaints through the coun- 
try, that it has become almost impossible to 
cultivate the Peach tree. It is likewise remark- 
ed, that the fruit does not possess the same rich 
flavour that it did some years ago. I believe it 
to be a fact, from my own observation, that we 
have no longer the pleasure of eating that de- 
licious fruit, with all the fine flavours that it pos- 
sessed in former times. There must be some 


not changed. The sun has nat. ceased to shine. 





Re 


nitre, held in solution (as both names are applied 


ably saturated with nitre, the tree is favored with ' 


also. be what Chemists call the “Hydrogen Gas,” 
for they say that it has an active part to perform 
in the decomposing of vegetable substances, to- 
gether with other gases. 


mosphere ought to be surcharged with them, for 
the preservation and active growth of the tree 
and its fruit more than for any other fruit treg, » 
all we have to do to have our trees preserved to 


formerly, is to generate those gases which ap- 


lowing manner :—When we have trees planted 
in a grassy soil, we ought to dennde the root of 
the tree by taking off the top soil for some dige 
tance around the tree (say one yerd) so deep as 
to destroy the root of the grass; fill that vacan 
with leaves, rotten logs, chips, or tanner’ 
The — think will answer, 
er the chips, orrotten w to i else, 
natural cause for this failure. The climate has — they will ~*~ produce bits gaa dra, 
hark, and aa the ground where grasa grows | 
ains and Snows descend ag formerly. Why. ceatmanthie Amid of its peli’ 












peach tree would only do we 
countries, where there was 
uncultivated fruits. The observation is” corree 
in part, that ‘it only does well in newly cultivates 
lands; but why the Orchardist and Farmer hay 
































































not examined, or have not. chemically 
into the cause of the death of the tree fail- 
uré of its fruit, | know pot. ‘The only subjec 
to investigate in this inquiry, is the situation 
soil is in when the peach tree is thrifty and be 
well, and the mode and manner of chia 
soil with the same constituent properties. - 
see that it is necessary that the sun should shi 
on the tree and fruit in order to give that. fla- 
your which we so much admire, it the tree is j 
the shade, we find that there is an excess of a j oa 
in the peach which renders it unpalatable—a- q 
bounding with ‘a watery fluid. It therefore be- E 
comes necessary, that at least a part of the day € 
sun should shine on the tree and its fruit, to cone 4 
centrate the fluids. Further, we find that there 4 
is but one kind of soil that the peach tree wi 

live in, for the ordinary length of time they w 
live in congenial soil, that = been under cul- 
tivation, any number of years (say 20 or upwards,) ¥ 
and that is areddish clay soil, which holds. 
goodly portion of ironinsolution. ‘This fall Late. 

finely flavoured peaches from trees that w 

more than twenty years old. The trees h 

been planted and raised in the above describe 

soil. In all new cultivated Jands, we know 

there is going on continually, a decomposition 

of vegetable matter, say from the leaves that hay: 

fallen from time immemorial, rotten timber, 
the decaying of the root and stumps, &c. Our x 
next inquiry will be, what effects are we to ex- 
pect from this decomposition? One is, we know, 
that about old buildings and rubbish of all kinds, 
the earth is always saturated with sallpetre or 


tothe same article.) The earth being measur- 


a nitrous dew; for nitrous acid will abound 
where nitre is held in solution. There must, 


If it isa fact, (and I 
believe no one will deny it,) that those gasesare 
necessary to be in abundance, or that the at» 


longevity, and have as rich, delicious fruit, ag 


pear so essential. This may be done ia the fol- 


gh lw. 











these sprouts produce much the best potatoes for'| fru 


the table. It is a method. well suited to those 


ctuate ? 


[have frequently heard it, remarked that the 
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then does the Peach tree not live, flourish and chips or, rotten wood will. generate ; 
the ground, destroy the gluten in the - 

















































e trees from killed by the frosts of the 
ard winters. By. doing this, you have the soil 
trees in nearly the same situation to 
Rarture them, that the soil of new cleared land 
, When trees are young—recently planted, 
“gnd no sward of around them, | am wont 
“of the Opinion that the tan bark will answer all 
‘purposes ; that by the time the tree grows 10 any 
size, the bark wii be decomposed ~* as to fur- 
nish a sufficient quantity of nitre and gases to 
answer'all purposes for the benefit of the trees. 
1 would advise a renewal of the chips, wood or 
bark, as often as necessary,to keep the roots 
qarm in the winter and to prevent the growth of 
always putting it on over the preceding 
coat. I would also advise the disuse of the pru- 
sing knife, after the transplanting.of the trees. 1 
would prefer letting them grow as Nature directs, 
for whenever the bark is broken, a g»m exudes 
from it, impoverishes its juices, and the tree then 
begins to decay. To prevent worms and other 
insects from getting about the roots of the trees, 
sprinkle aur} en around the body on the ground, 
and cover it with a small quantity of earth, to 
prevent the wind from blowing it away. This 
should be done in the month of April. The 
bodies of the trees may likewise be painted with 
sweet milk and sulphur, which will effectually 
destroy all insects that wound the bark. When 
Catterpillars are troublesome to your fruit trees, 
take a panful of live coals, hold it under that 
of the tree which they are upon, sprin- 

e sulphur or brimstone on the coals, and the 
fumes will entirely destroy them. 

I have dropped a few hasty remarks—perhaps 
enough to induce some abler pen to do the sub- 
ject justice. 

Yours, &c. 
AGRICOLA. 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE. 
rom Mr. Hazen’s Address to the Agricultu- 
ral Society.] If the whole population of the U- 
nion should be collected upon New England, if 
her commerce and manufactures were then to be 
increased in still greater proportion than this in- 
crease of the population, from what shores, and 
what navies should the provisions for her sup- 
ply be freighted? England, on an extent of ter- 
ritory considerably less than that of New En- 
gland, contains a population equal to that of the 
whole United States, atthe last census. Yet such 
is her confidence in the resources and products 
of her own agriculture, that the importation of all 
euch articles as they can supply is restrained.— 
How wonderful is the spectacle, when having 
provided for her own consumption, we see that 
narrow island, loaded and crowded with its mil- 
lions, excelling the world in arts and commerce, 
imparting from the stores of its abundant fertili- 
bea for the food of the people scattered over 
broad continent. What an illustration is this 
of what agriculture may be made to accomplish! 
Yet all the improvements that have made that 
‘gountty 80 produetive, date back to a period fit- 
tle beyond the ‘last half century. Before this 
time, land was looked upon as a source of pow- 
er, tather than of revenue. The object of cul- 
tivation was a mere and very wretched subsis- 
tence. The only modés of cultivation, were 
‘those which descended, like their religion and 
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their laws, from their ancestors. Such, however, 


since thattime, has been the progress of im- 
provement, it is now doubtful whether, with all 
the advantages of labor-saving machinery, the 
advances made in manufactures have wuch ex- 
ceeded those made in agriculture. In the mean 
time, the increase of her population has only 
been equalled by that of the United States.— 
The stock to be maiztained from the soil has 
multiplied in a still greater ratio. A greater lux- 
uriance in the productions of the earth, the fruit 
of a richer culture, has added to the size and 
improved the symmetry of the domestic animals. 
At the beginning of the last century, the aver- 
age gross weight of the cattle brought to market 
in Smithfield, did not exceed three hundred and 
seventy pounds, and that of sheep twenty-eight 
pounds; the present average weight of cattle in 
the same market, is eight hundred pounds, and 
of sheep eighty pounds. And the limits of im- 
provement are by po means supposed to be at- 
tained. Itis the opinion of practical men, best 
acquainted with the subject, that the raw pro- 
duce of theisland might well nigh be doubled 
without any greater proportional expense being 
incurred in the production. 

Previous to 1762, no improvements had been 
made in the agriculture of Scotland. There 
was no rotation of crops; fallows were unknown; 
the process and the implements were alike 
wretched ; neither turnips, clover, nor potatoes, 
had been so much as heard of, but corn follow- 
ed corn in unbroken snccession. ‘To introduce 
the new systems, which have been attended with 
so much improvement, has been the work of a 
few names, as well entitled to the memory and 
honors of posterity, as anv that are borne on the 
pages of history. It will be the dawn of a 
brighter day to this interest, when more adequate 
justice is done by public opinion, to the merits 
and services of its benefactors. The title of 
Father of Scottish Agriculture. conferred on Wm. 
Dawson, was an expression of public gratitude, 
scarcely less honorable to his countrymen than 
him. By the system of culture which he intro- 
duced, the production has grown to be twelve 
times greater than formerly, while the fertility of 
the soil is kept up with a proportionate increase 
of profits. 





Ts Lye a preventive of Smut.—Let those that 
doubt lye being a preventive for smut, try the ex- 
periment—or, if they have log heaps upon their 
fallows where there is a liability to smut, observe 
the crop, and sow smut where such heaps were 
burnt, if they can. One great fault in sowing 
wheat, farmers do not sow it thick enough, espe- 
cially if sown late. People here are getting into 
the habit of sowingtwo and a half bushels to the 
acre, if sown late,be the soil what it may.—Month- 
ly Genesee Farmer. 





Important to Farmers.—The following meth- 
od of relieving neat cattle when choked by a tur- 
nip or potatoe, has been tried by a farmer in this 
city, and found suecessful in every instance.— 
Pour into the throat of the animal froma junk 
bottle a pint or eo of lamp or any kind of oil, at 
the same time rubbing the throat briskly with the 








hand. Immediate relief will follow.—Callatin 


( Tenn.) Union. 
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THE HORSE. 
The season is at hand when the attention of 
men should be directed to the subject of breed- 
ing horses. Every body in this country knows 
the usefulness of the Horse; “his praises have 
been often sung” in our time, and in the $9th 
chapter of Job, when speaking of the Horse, he 
says: “He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in 
his strength: he goeth on to meet the armed 
men. He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted: 
neither turneth he back from the sword. He 
saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha ; and he smell- 
eth the battle afar off, the thunder of the Cap- 
tains, and the shouting.” 

The excellent qualities of this noble animal 
are not duly appreciated and understood by all. 
It is conceded that there are different races of 
the horse, with dissimilar qualities; all adapted 
to suit the various and important purposes of 
man,—some for the turf, long and short distan- 
ces; some for heavy and slow draught; some 
for quick travel (stage and other carriage purpo- 
ses;) and a peculiar species or breed which the 
people of England think excel all others for the 
hunting field. In fact, an able writer on the 
subject says that “all the varieties that human 
imagination can conceive have been produced by 
crossing and intermixing the different original 
stocks.” Ifsuch be the fact, and I am inclined 
to believe it, what remains for breeders to dobut 
to keep each class of horses separate and dis- 
tinct, the one from the other. Thirty years ex- 
perience and observation has tanght me to be- 
lieve that it is but folly and a throw-away of mo- 
ney when a common mare, ef blood only for the 
draught or quarter speed, is bred to a horse of 
stock or blood of a four mile racer; sucha 
course of breeding is well calculated to keep 
down the reputation of the best blood for long 
racing. If a colt to run a long distance is requir- 
ed, the dam as well asthe sire must have the 
requisite qualities ; as a proof of this assertion, 
let me ask how many four mile racers have you 
known produced from Janus mares; and how many 
quartermile racers have you known produced from 
four mile mares without, or even with a cross of the 
Janus blood. Ofthe former class, so numerous 
at the present day, | scarcely know or read of 
one, (1 mean a four mile ranner,) but what is con- 
nected to the illustrious, imported sorrel Dio- 
mede, the sire of the renowned old Sir Archie, 
both of which, and their descendants were capi- 
tal four mile runners. Of the latter class, (a 
quarter race horse,) 1 do not know or read of 
one but what is a descendant of the imported Ja- 
nus, and very often a cross of the imported 
Fearnaught is found to exist, although remote. 

In raising a Fox Dog would you mix the hound 
with the pointer? in raising the bird dog, would 
you cross the pointer with the bull deg? in rais- 
ing the bull dog whose quality is to seize and 
hold fast, would you add a cross of the Terrier, 
(the rat catcher.) Such a course of breeding is 
very objectionable, and will apply with equal 
force, as well to the horse asto the dog. Inse- 
lecting a horse to breed to, it is all-important that 
one should be chosen whose size and form are 
well calculated to improve such defects as the 
mare possesses, if any. The quality of each 





should also be regarded as worthy of notice; and 
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an effort made to remove such objxctions as may 
ist, if any. . 
me noe the custom to breed from the 
stallion of some friend ; in doing which, you 
breed for the benefit of your friend and neglect 
your own. Some breed to a horse because he is 
convenient, and in many instances because the 
season is given; whilst others who know but lit- 
tle of the bistory of the blood horse cannot esti- 
mate the true value of the different crosses. 
Tosuch | would say what the last General 
Assembly of North Carolina did upon the sub- 
ject of applying the surplus revenue, after some 
of the members from the northern section of the 
state iinprudently obtained leave of absence and 
quit the turf, “Reconsider” —and ifthe blood of 
your mare is sufficiently strong with four mile 
stock to justify it, you would do well tokeep up 
the stock by a judicious cross upon that blood. 
If your mare is pretty much mixed with the blood 
of Janus, or any other stock whose blood is not 
highly distinguished for the long distance racer, 
you certainly would do well to try a horse of 
great speed for a short distance. If to raise a 
draught horse is your object, try to select a stal- 
lion of fine size, good gait, gentle qualities, good 
eyes, and large, lean, bony legs and good feet. 
By the above rule of breeding our northern bre- 
thren have obtained the best horses for their pur- 
poses that the world affords, some of which re- 
matkable roadsters carry a sulky and driver in a 
brisk trot one mile in 2 minutes and 40 to 59 se- 
conds. From 12 to 16 miles an hour in a trot is 
but common work.—Milton Spectator, G. 


THE COAST OF MAINE. 

Quovppy Heav.—Dr. C. T. Jackson, in his 
interesting report on the Geology of the State of 
Maine, gives the following graphic description of 
the coast in the neighborhood of Quoddy Head, 
the eastern extremity of Maine : 


“We measured the height of the precipice near 
the lighthouse, and found it 105 feet perpendicu- 
lar above the level of the sea. The rocks more 
inland rise gradually until they attain an elevation 
of nearly 200 feet above the sea level. There 
is, perhaps, no other locality on the whole sea- 
coast of the United States where the mind is 
more affected by the sublimity of rock scenery 
than at this easternmost extremity of our country. 
Here are lofty precipices, like dark overhanging 
battlements, raised high in the air, amid the surf, 
bidding defiance to the storm. Nor does the 
changeful state of the atmosphere, with its ever- 
varying tint, from the bright morning or the ro- 
seat sunset to its thick mantling fogs, detract any 
thing from the beauty of the scene. There is 
sublimity even in the sound of the fog bell, as its 
Warning note echoes among the dark caverns and 
rocky crags, giving notice to the unwary mariner, 
that he sails among dangers. In the space of a 
single day we experienced all the vicissitudes to 
which I have above alluded, and even the pelting 
of the rain did not damp our admiration of the 
scenery. To view advantageously this -spot, let 
the traveller visit its rocky cliffs in a boat, and 

mber.a while over them at his leisure, and I 
4m sure, if he has any love for natural scenery, 
he will be delighted with his excursion, 






“1 may also be allowed to make afew remarks 
on the lighthouse and fog alarm at this place, and 
of the dangers to which vessels are exposed on 
entering this passage. Immediately in the vicin- 
ity of Quoddy Head, and almost beneath its yery 
brow, stands a dangerous, half sunken ledge, 
called, from its fancied resemblance to a ship, 
Sail Rock. This rock is one of exceeding dan- 
ger to the unwary navigator, and not unfrequently 
proves fatal toa passing ship. 

When a dense fog sets in, as happens very fre- 
quently, the navigator loses his way, having no 
landmark by which to steer, and is suddenly dash- 
ed upon the rock; his ship bilges, rolls over, and 
sinks, or is dashed to pieces by the surf, as it 
were, in a moment, before any assistance can 
reach him. To obviate this danger a lighthouse 
was erected, which consists of a lofty tower 90 
feet high, and a fog bell was placed near it, to give 
alarm when the light could rot be seen. When 
any vessel approaches these rocks she fires a gun, 
and is immediately answered by the bell, which 
is kept ringing until she has passed the danger.— 
Mr. Godfrey, the lighthouse keeper, informs me 
that he is required to ring the bell about one hun- 
dred days inthe year,and especially during the 
months of June, July, and August. 

“Many contrivances have been made to ring 
the bell bv clock work machinery, but thus far all 
efforts of the kind have been unavailing ; for the 
power required to wind up the heavy weight 
which moves the machinery was found to be ful- 
ly equal to the task of ringing the bell by hand; 
and the clock work had not sufficient power to 
give forth its full tone. Unfortunately. it also 
happens that the note of the bell accords so per- 
fectly with the ocean’s roar, that in stormy wea- 
ther it cannot be distinguished from it, even at 
the point of the greatest danger, the Sail Rock — 
Some new contrivance must then be had recourse 
to, in order to prevent disasters. An ingenious 
friend has suggested thata loud whistle, blown 
by means of bellows, worked by machinery or 
horse power, might better answer the purpose of 
an alarm, since the shrill tone of such an instru- 
ment would reach far beyond that of any bell, 
and the power required to keep it in action would 
be much less. In locomotive steam engines a 
steam whistle is used, to give warning to the ap- 
proaching train of cars, and is said admirably to 
fulfil its functions. Jt has also been suggested 
that a sharp toned bell might be placed un a tow- 
er or iron frame work, erected upon the Sail Rock 
itself, and the machinery kept in motion, by re- 
ciprocating rack work, moved by the rise and fall 
of the tide, a strong raft being moored close to’ it 
by heavy anehors and c'\ains for the purpose.” 





Rural Economy.—A Hint to Farmers.—The 
following articles will grow and yield abundantly 
in New England, and will amply reward the toil 
of cultivation—Mustard seed, Carraway do. Co- 
riander do. Canary do. Hemp do. Palma christi 
er Castor oil do. Madder, Rhubarb. The En- 
glish mustard seed is preferable to the native A- 
merican, and small quantities of it and the other 
seeds for sowing may be had of most of the gro- 
cers; it will command $6 per bushel for any 
moderate quantity, to.the extent of at least 4000 





bushels. Its demand is increasing for the rising 
American mustard manufgctories—the expressed 
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stands our winters in safety.— Eseex 


Hollow Wooden Rollers.—Hollow wooden roll- 
ers may be constructed by most farmers, at a ve~ 
ry moderate expense for iron work. Take three 
cast of fore wagon or other small wheels ; place 
two of them six feet apart, and the other in the 
centre ; fix an iron axle through the naves of 
each, so as to connect them together, and serve to 
draw by—upon these strong planks, cut very 
narrow, and bevelled at the edges, are to be 
firmly nailed lengthwise, until the roller is com- 
plely covered. Jt may then be mounted in 
the usual manner. If additional weight is 
required, as will generally be the case, it should 
he hung on the axle within the hollow. The 
draft of a roller is lessened by increasing its diam- 
eter—for it has been proved, that the same s 
which is required to draw a roller of half a ton 
weight over aheight of two inches, when the di- 
ameter of the cylinder is one foot, will suffice 
to draw rollers of 15 and 18 1-2 cwt. when their 
diameters are respectively two and three feet,— 
Centreville Times. 


Morrill’s patent Bee Hive.—We have been 
much gratified in examining a model of this jn- 
genious and useful invention exhibited at Capt. 
Strandberg’s hotel, by Mr. Marshall Bayliss, {t 
is so constructed that any portion of the honey 
may be taken at pleasure without in the least 
degree disturbing the bees—for convenience, 
simplicity, clearness, and protection to those in= — 
dustrious and useful insects, it is most admirable. 
Every farmer should be provided with them, not 
only as an article of usefulness, but of profit. We 
are pleased to learn that Judge Chambers has 
purchased the patent right for Kent, and Mr, 
Bayliss has now only the right for Cecil to dis~ 
pose of on this shore.—Kent Bugle. 

Courteous—The Delaware county Institute 
have forwarded to the Chester county Cabinet,e 
number of very fine sugar beets, raised the last 
season from seed of the best quality, imported 
from France. The beets have been distributed 
among the members of the cabinet for seed.— 
We have remarked with pleasure the spirit man- 
ifested by our scientific neighbors in Delaware 
county, in establishing an institute of science,and 
erecting a substantial building. And we doubt 
not, that the agricultural, manufacturing, mecha- 
nieal and scientific interests of the county will 
be greatly benefitted by their laudable efforts, 
Our cabinet are always happy to receive, and 
will always cheerfully reciprocate, such marks of 
attention and kindness from societies or individ- 
uals.— Westchester (Pa.) Village Record, 


Bitter Root—The destructive effect of this 
disease on the fruit of our orchards, bas for ma- 





ny years. past, been a subject of general com« 
plaint. The respectable source from which the 
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tence waco 
= to make a trial of its effica- 





whose respectability and veracity may 
ner a relied on, used the prescription 
ly, and 


with uniform success, for the de- 

jon of caterpillars ; last year he tried it for 
psame purpose on some trees, the apples on 

hich had before been rendered useless by the 
Bitter Root; and he had the gratification of find- 
itnot only effectual for the purpose design- 

, the destruction of the Caterpillars, but that 
the fruit of the succeeding summer was perfect- 
ly free from the disease to which it had so long 
been subject and by which its value had been 

irely Leniooped. A single experiment, it is 
a is not sufficient to establish the general effi- 
cacy Of the remedy, but the success of it is am- 

y sufficient to induce its repetition; and we 

many of our readers will do so next spring, 
and apprise us of the results. 

Receipt to destroy Caterpillars, and to cure 
the Bitter Root—in April or May bore a hole 
with a half inch auger, about half way through 
the tree, put into it a teaspoonful of the flour of 
sulphur, plag the hole up tight with a wooden 

» The tree will not be injured and the Ca- 
terpillars will be destroyed and the bitter root 





An ancient Gardener—The Lowell Courier 
states that Mr. Martin Burridge, the gardener of 
Jate Hon. Timothy Bigelow, deceased, and 


of the deceased, Madame Bigelow of Medford, 
was returned to serve as a juror, but was excus- 
ed by the court from serving, on account of the 
ernest necessity of his being at home in this 
spring time of his plants and flowers. The gar- 
den and green-house of Mrs. Bigelow have been 
under-the care of Mr. Burridge for more than 
thirty pe and it isa remarkable fact that, du- 
ring all that period, he has never been absent 
from it, and never lost a day’s work from sick- 
ness, in his life.— Boston Courier. 





Bee Moth.— A friend informs us, he has dis- 
covered by experiment, that dry comb Jaid about 
hives, forms a trap for the bee-moth, by attract- 
ing the miller, which deposites its eggs in the 
comb, where they are easily destroyed. A piece 

comb which he placed for the purpose, was 

letly filled with the muths.— West. Tiller. 





To make Paint without While Lead or Oil. 
2 quarts skimmed milk 
2 ounces fresh slacked lime 
5 pounds whiting. 
Put the lime into a stoneware vessel, pour upon 
## a sufficient quantity of milk to make a mixture 
‘resembling cream; the remainder of the milk is 
added, and lastly, the whiting is to be crum- 
bled. and spread on the surface of the fluid, in 
which it gradually sinks. At this period it must 
be well stirred in, or ground as you would other 
paint, and it is fit for use. There may be added 
any coloring matter that guits the fancy. Itisto 
beapplied in the same manner as other paint, 
and in a few hours it will become perfectly dey. 
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tenacity and possesses a slight elasticity which 
enables it to bear rubbing with a coarse woollen 
cloth without being in the least degree injured. 
It bas little or no smell when wet, and when dry 
it is perfectly inodorous. It is not subject to be 
blackened by sulphurous or animal vapors, and 
ig not injurious to health. All which qualities 
give it a decided advantage over white lead. 

The quantity above mentioned is sufficient for 
covering 27 square yards with one coating. 





Silk Culture—We learn from the Frederick 
Examiner, that Dr. W. D. Jenks, of that place, 
has planted this spring, in the vicinity of Freder- 
ick, twenty thousand white mulberry trees, of the 
growth of one year, for the purpose of feeding 
silk worms ; and that he proposes to plant a like 
number of trees, for the same purpose, next year. 
This species of business (says the Examiner) has 
lately attracted much attention in this state and 
elsewhere, and promises, even if the calculetions 
of those who are acquainted with the subject be 
much too high, to be very profitable-— Balt. Pa- 
triot. 





To the Ladies. —It is said if you fill flower- 
pots about half full of quick lime, and cover over 
this a good mould, the flowers may thus be ob- 
tained in a very short time, and all the season. 
The earth should be kept slightly moistened, 
and pressed down whenever it rises by the swell- 
ing of the lime. 





How To REMove A PorTaroO FROM THE 
THROAT OF ACHOKING Cow.—Fasten the head 
of the animal, standing, firmly toa post. Leta 
strong man with his hand, completely stop the 
windpipe by his grasp just above the potato, and 
keep a firm hold for a minute or two, until the 
animal gives an involuntary spring forward. 
Should the fist experiment not succeed, let more 
be made. Reason—the wind obstructed in its 
passage through the wind-pipe, expands or large- 
ly opens the other pipe below the potato, and 
when the animal makes a violent effort, the po- 
tato goes downwards. This is a fact that a few 
do know. I had a fatting cow thus choking 
with a potato. After trying in vain several me- 
thods commonly known, | sent for a butcher to 
kill the cow at once. He came, but instead of 
killing, inafew moments relieved the creature 
in the manner I have described ; and informed 
me that in the same way he had saved a number 
of cattle before. A Farmer. 
Yankee Far.) 





Ax1ioms.—Benjamin F. Station, Esq. in a let- 
ter to the Editor of Farmers’ Register, says: “J am 
pleased that, in connexion with others, you have 
succeeded in establishing some highly important 
truths which were formerly not known, or entire- 
ly discredited, (it is lamentable that many should 
still be so slow as not to embrace them,) but are 
now received among the more intelligent cultiva- 
tors of the soil, as Agricultural axioms, about 
which all doubt and discussion may cease; ax- 
ioms which may be expressed in few words, and 
on the correctness of which any one who choos- 


{April 25, 1887, 
A small Farm, well conducted, is 2 sousce of 
greater revenue than a large one indiflerently 
managed. : 
It would be a vast amount of saving to the 
whole community, if every private owner were 
required to keep his stock from committing dep+ 
redations on his neighbor’s, instead of imposing 
the onerous burden upon them. 
The profits of Agriculture (other things equal) 
are in proportion to the attention paid to manu- 
ring ; that is, as is the extent of the latter, so will 
be that of the former. 
The Corn Crop, with the stalk cut up from the 
ground entire, at a much earlier period than has 
usually been practised, is worth about double 
what it is, when gathered in the old way. 
Prepared food of some kinds, and for some an- 
imals, will go nearly, if not quite, twice as far,as 
that which is given in a raw and natural state, 
The raising of ‘Tobacco need not impoveris! 
the land, but it is only to the undue and dispro- 
portionate space that is allotted to this staple com- 
modity that the mischief itis said to have produ- 
ced, is attributed.” , 








CURE FOR THE DYSENTERY. 
A gentleman of New York (whose name ig 
known to the editors of the Halcyon Luminary,) 
was, for several months, afflicted with this diss 
ease, without obtaining the least relief from three 
physicians, who constantly attended him, and who 
finally relinquished all hope of their patient’s re- 
covery. At this awful crisis, he one morning 
dreamed that he was standing near the New Mare 
ket, where his attention was attracted by acom- 
pany of soldiers, conducting a prisoner, as he un- 
derstood, to the place of execution. As the ese 
cort passed the place where he stood, the victim 
(who was dressed in white) accosted him, and 
mentioned that he was in possession of a most 
important secret, which he wished to communi- 
cate for the good of mankind, before he was 
launched from this earthly stage of existence into 
a boundless eternity. Jt was a cure for the dy- 
sentery, and the following is the recipe: 
“Take one pint of good vinegar and half a pound 
of loaf sugar, and simmer them together a conve- 
nient time, ina pewler vessel with a pewter cover. 
Let the patient drink of this, and during the day 
a small quantity at a time, either clear, or accom- 
modated to the palate by diluting it with water.” 
This secret being communicated, the proces- 
sion moved on, and the dreamer awoke. Although 
he treated this as a mere chimera of the imagi- 
nation, incited by disease and despondency, he 
still felt strongly induced to try the experiment. 
He did try it, and was restored to perfect health 
in one day, and then recovered his strength with 
a rapidity which astonished both himself and 
friends. Many persons of the first respectability 
(whose names can also he learned on application 
to the office of the Luminary,) to whom he com- 
municated the fact, have since been relieved from 
the greatest distress and weakness, to which this 
complaint had reduced them.and cured in the 
same sudden and astoni-hing manner. ‘This, 
simple remedy, so potent in its effects, is remark-, 
ably pleasant to the taste, more agreeable than, 
lemonade, and on being, swallowed, seems ‘to. 
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Cheek’s Threshing Mechine.—Our attention 
has-been drawn by a subscriber to an invention 
by a Mr. Cheek of this State, denominated a 
“Threshing and Fanning Machine, Cutting 
Box and Corn Sheller.” The Editor of the 
Bowling Green Gazette, who has seen it, thus 
speaks of it :— 

“A more complete and useful piece of ma- 
chinery, of the kind, we venture to say has never 
been invented by man. If to produce two blades 
of wheat, where only existed one before, is suf- 
ficient to give the author of the act the title of a 
benefactor of the human family, how richly de- 
serving this title is this enlightened and inventive 
genius, Mr. Cheek, for he has invented an al- 
most perfect piece of machinery, by means of 
which and the labor of two hands, at least one 
hundred barrels of corn may be shelled in a day 
—or by the same force, many acres of wheat, 
rye, or oats, may be thoroughly threshed and 
winnowed, or stalks of oats and whole fields 
of corn stalks cut up in one 12th of an inch in 
length. This machine may enable farmers to 
prepare their grain for market almost at a mo- 
ment’s warning, and will enable them to cut their 
grain and find their stock at comparatively a very 
small expense. We understand that any farmer 
can obtain the benefit of this most invaluable 
machine for one hundred do}lars. We hope that 
the enlightened inventor will be handsomly re- 
warded for the invention.—Nashville Rep. 











We understend from the Delaware Journal 
that the Silk Company of that State have purchas- 
ed 150 acres of land, for the purpose of cultivating 
the mulberry—we area step before the Delaware- 
ans. The Talbot and Queen Ann’s Companies 
have purchased lands and planted trees; the latter 
has already manufactured some silk of a pretty 
good quality. As yet no company has been 
formed in Dorchester, but there also the silk 
mania is raging. We were presented a sample 
of handsome sewing silk manufactured by Mrs. 
Doctor Nicols of that county, and even superior 
to that manufactured by the Queen Ann’s Com- 
pany.— Easton Gaz. 





Extraorpinary Catr.—Mr. S. Smitu, an 
enterprising breeder of blooded cattle in Fayette 
county, Kentucky, lately sold to Mr. Masuin 
SmitH a short horned bull calf, 11 months old, 
weighing one thousand and forty-five peunds! 
This is said to be the largest animal of the kind 
of his age ever raised in this country. Its beauty 
of proportion is not to be exceeded. 





From the Montrose Volunteer. 

- Proveninc an AMUSEMENT IN ILLINOIs.— 
The following paragraph is an extract from the 
journal of o traveller in the West,who it seems 
has handed over his notes tothe N. Y. Spectator, 
(from which we copy) for publication. That 
there are many fine plough fields in Illinois, we 
never doubted; but that ploughmen there could 
ride, fiddle and plough at the same time, is a fact, 
(if fact it be) entirely new to us. We have be- 

now followed the plough among the stones 
afd roots of our own hills, and been forced to 
dance right merrily to keep the right end upper- 
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safe in a ten acre lot where the plough was going! 
Yet the Susquehana hills, rough as they are, are 
perferable in several respects, to the much writ- 
ten about and long talked of prairié’ of the great 
West. “The roll of the prairies is so free from 
stumps and stones that the plough, after the first 
furrow, generally needs no guide; prepared with 
a seat’ for the driver, graduated by a pair of 
wheels, and drawn by an experienced team, it 
cuts a furrow of equal thickness, and will pursue 
the even tenor of its way for miles without ob- 
struction. A gentleman informed me that he had 
teen drivers seated on their plough, playing their 
violin, while the oxen and plough kept their reg- 
ular motion, through long furrows, appearently 
without any attention from him. I have often 
seen them, although having sole charge of the 
work, so intent upon a book or newspaper, as to 
appear utterly regardless of the team or the im- 
plement it drew, except at the commencement 
and termination of a furrow.” 





Sheep.—Samuel Dawane of Woodstock, com- 
municates to the Editor of the Courier the follow- 
ing information, which we copy for the benefit of 
those concerned. 

Ihave kept Sheep for fifty years, and never 
knew of the ailment, which for want of a known 
name, | called the Streches, until the introduc- 
tion of the Merino Sheep ; since introducing them 
into my flock, | have had more or less sheep eve- 
ry winter troubled with that complaint. The 
sheep so attacked, stretched themselves to the ut- 
most, lie down and rise up often, refuse all food, 
and generally die in from four to eight days. The 
complaint is most frequent in hard winters, when 
they are kept long from the ground, but never (to 
my knowledge) occurs in the season of grass-— 
hence I was led to think it was caused by the 
bowels not being sufficiently open—if so the 
remedy was athand. ‘Tie last winter, being long 
and severe, | had a number attacked with the 
complaint. ‘In every case I turned down them, a 
table-spoonful of Castor Oil, and in every instance 
they were well, and eating their fodder in a few 
hours, and I lost not a single sheep. This win- 
ter I have had one attacked, and applied the rem- 
edy with the like effect. Should others have 
sheep so attacked, I advise them to try the reme- 
dy, and I doubt they will find the like benefit.— 
Gen. Far. 





{3 The editor of the Petersburg (Va.) Intel- 
ligencer, being anxious to resume the practice of 
the Law, would dispose of the Establishment of 
the Petersburg Intelligencer to any gentleman dis- 
posed to purchase. To any such, on application 
either in person or by letter, full information will 
be promptly given in reference to the circulation 
of the paper, its advertising and job patronage, 
its supply of Type, Presses, Office Furniture, &c., 
and also as to the terms on which it may be pur- 
chased. Without descending to the indelicacy 
of puffing off the Establishment, the Editor will 





fact, such an instrament could scarcely be ‘kept 





gentleman who has the talents the to 
conduct a newspaper with energy and épicit mo * 


BLIGHT IN FRUIT TREES. 

To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener: Posse 

Mr. Editor—Observing in your valuable pa- 
per an account of a pear tree being benefitted by 
boring a hole in it, I would also mention the: 
good effects of boring an apple tree : having pur- 
chased a farm the last year 1 took the phee’ 
who lived on the place to examine the orchard ; 
he pointed out a fine large tree, and said it nev- 
er bore fruit to ripen, but always fell when about 


had bored some months before throngh the 

by way of experiment; he said it looked thrifty, 
and thought it would hold its fruit. 1 took parti- — 
cular notice of this circumstance, as it was new 
tome. I was much pleased to find the fruit ri- 
pened well ; was very large and beautiful in ap- 
pearance. I consider it now the finest tree in 
the orchard : had it not been for the hole bored 
through it, in all probability it would have been 
cut down as useless. This experiment may be 
of use to others ; if you think proper please pub 
lish it, and oblige 8. C, Philadelphia, — 


A JENNET FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber has for sale a JENNET of good size 
and unexceptionable pedigree. She is 13 years old, and 
warranted souud. As her owner is desirous of selling her 
bargain will be given in her. Applications e 
writing must be post paid, to EDW. P.ROBI 

ap 25 Baltimore, Md. 


A JACK FOR SALE. ; 
THE subscriber is authorized.to sell a JAGK, at a 
price which any gentleman di-posed to purchase would 
consider moderate. He is 14 hands and half inch, and hes 
proved himself a sure foal getter ; his offspring being re- 
markable for their fine appearance, robust constitutions, 
and size. He was maperie by Commodore Elliot, from 
Brazil, and is now about 14 years of age, 
All applications for him rifust be post paid, addressed * 

0 EDWARD P ROBERTS, 

Ap. 18. At. Baltimore, Md. 


PATENT HORSE SHOES, 

Made of best refined Iron, and every shoe warranted— 
Any failing to render the most perfect satisfaction will be 
received back, and the money paid for the same refund- 
ed. Aconstant supply for sale by 

HOMAS JANVIER, Agent, 

87. Smith's wharf. 

P. 8. Henry Burden of Troy, N Y. has obtained le 
patent from the government of France, granting 
the exclusive privilege of manufacturing horse shoes by. 
his newly invented machines. nov 22 3m 


AMERICAN FARMER, 


COMPLETE sets of this excellent periodical, consist- 

ing of 15 volumes each, 

Also ROBERTS’ SILK MANUAL, a work of gener- 

al utility, comprising all the information necessary to be 

neowe in the culture of the Mulberry and growth of 
ilk. 

The above works are offered for sale, at the office of 

the FARMER and GARDENER, North-east corner of 

Baltimore and Charles-streets, Baltimore, Md. 

April 18, 1837, 


20,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES, 
The subscriber has received the fitst parcel of an in- 
voice of 20,000 Morus Multicaulis trees, which he , 
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for sale on pleasing terms for casti, They are wa 
genuine, and if taken peckgis 


in their original 





say that it possesses advantages and holds out 





Mest; but. as for accompanying the plough with 


may be expected. 
’ violin—why, it is a thing never dreamt of—in inducements well worthy the attention of any March 7.  4t. 


EDW. P. ROBERTS, 


P. a 







half ripe. He showed mea hole his neighbour. 
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FARMERS’ REPOSITORY, 
Proft street near Hanover street. 

The subscriber is the Original Inventor, Patentes, 
and Sole-Proprietor of the Cyimdrical straw Cutter, so 
favorably known to the public; he challenges its equl for 
chatting long forage of any aod every kind, it is sim 
durable, cuts with great facility, and is perfectly ada 
to power. There are four sizes of them, from 11 to 20 
inches broad, although they may all be worked by manual 
labor, yet the two largest are best calculated for Power 
Machines ; price from $.0 to 95. 
He keeps un hand a great variety of PLOUGHS and 
almost every affier useful implement for agricutare, the 
most prominent of which are Patent Lime Sp 
Carts, do Jhreshing Machines, do Wheat Fans, Corn 
Shellers, Cultivaters, superior Pennsylvania made Graig 
Cradles, &c also trucks for use of Merchants. Has at 
tached to his Improvements an extensive Iron Foun 
in daily operation, aud can furnish almost any kind of 
Iron Casting at short notice. Also tilt hammer, Lathes, 
&e. running by Steam Power, which afford him 
facilities fur Manufacturing Machinery, Screw Bolts and 
the like. 
He has a large Stock of raw Materials on hand of the 
best quality, his w rkmen are men of experience the most 
of whom have been several years in his employ and he iss 
practical machinist himself, Under these'circumstances, he 
confidently solicits the public patronage, pledging him- 
self to use every exertion to render entire sati ion to 
his patrons. tHe keeps constantly on hand Ploughs and 
Mechine Castings fur sule by the single piece, or to vem 
ders by the ton, to whom a liberal discount will be made 
on Ploug s and Straw Cutters, when taken by the J 
quantity. He likewise deals in Grass Seeds and Seed 
Grain, has in store superior Orchard Grass and Herds 
Grass Seed. J. S. EASTMAN, 

N. B. Also on hand superior GARDEN SEED, grown | 
and warranted by Mr. D. Landreth of Philadelphia, os 


retail only. Wholesale orders will be received and for- 
warded on to Philadelphia, by the subscriber for execu 
tion. ap4 J. 8. E. 





LIME-SPREADER. 
J. 8. EAST AN, Prart-streert, 





Has now finished several of the above machines. The 
price is fixed as follows : p 
For the machine complete, 100 


Do exclusive of the wheels, shafisand axle, 60 
For applying the machinery toa common cart 45 
For the machinery alone 4) 
Including the patent fee in each case. fe28 3t 
GAMA GRASS ROOTS. 
JUST received and in fine order, 15,000 GAMA 
GRASS ROOTS. This grass is particularly adapted 
for soiling, bears cutting every fifteen days, and of course 
the product is immense. Price per 100 roots, $2. 
ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
mih7 


__ Light, near Pratt street wharf. 

4/-MORUS MULTICAULIS SEED. 
undersigned offers for sale the seed of genuine 
Morjégiulticaulis, imported from France by Smith end & 
Sonn ew York, and warranted the growth of ‘eat | 





j 








Saldvsged is put up in half oz papers, and will be sent 
il free of charge to any part of the U. 8. on ue 

re of $3 for one, or $5 for two papers. Notes of 

solvent-banks received in payment. This seed is wat 

ranted. produce the genuine Chinese variety, and the 

money in all cases will be refunded on satisfactory f 

to thre contrary. Short directions for culture furn 

a yr SETH WHALEN, P. M. 
-1837—28 Whalen’s store, New York. 
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